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SKETCHES AND STUDIES 



II. 

FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF A. H. THAYER, WILLIAM M. CHASE, WINSLOW HOMER, AND PETER MORAN. 



MR. ABBOTT H. THAYER'S study from the life, which 
Mr. Juengling has engraved for this number of the Art 
Journal, is certainly a triumphant piece of wood-cutting. Here 



the aim of the engraver has been to reproduce vv'ith the ut- 
most fidelity the artist's work, using any means that are avail- 
able so long as this aim is preserved. The result is a marvel- 




Stiidy, by A. H. Thayer. 



lous success in chiaro-osciiro, in modelling, and in the feeling 
of the material in which the original is composed. As for Mr. 
Thayer, the study seems to have been made in a foreign Art- 
school— in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, perhaps — where models 
are fine and trained ; where they know how to pose by the hour, 

254 



so that you can copy their anatomy as well as their principal out- 
lines ; so that you can " possess " them, as the French say. In 
this country one of the principal impediments to academic learn- 
ing is the fewness and imperfection of models. Where would you 
go to find such a man as the late M. Dubosc, to say nothing of his 
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less celebrated but, perhaps, more accomplished successors ? And 
how can one expect to see any great advance in American Art 
unless the fundamental necessity of drawing from the life is ac- 
knowledged and provided for generously ? The whole range of 
perception and thought, in so far as it can serve the imagination, 
is available for the artist who has learned the science of drawing — 
a science which it is not difficult for anybody to learn, if he has 
natural eyesight, perseverance, the ordinary manual functions, and 
the aid of good models. Mr. Thayer, it may be added, is one of 



our young artists who has acquitted himself with unusual dis- 
tinction in oils at the annual exhibitions. 

In the two sketches by Mr. Chase, the reader will not fail to ap- 
preciate the forcible and at the same time minute and almost fac- 
simile style in which they have been engraved by Mr. Juengling. 
The spirit and character of the originals, with their strong effects 
and bold brush-marks, are reproduced with singular fidelity. Mr. 
Chase is in them, in every part of them ; the hand which sent to 
the first exhibition of the Society of American Artists in 1878 the 




Impudence, by VV. M. Chase. 



masterly and admired ' Apprentice ' and * Wounded Poacher ' re- 
appears in these masterly and admirable sketches. This young 
painter, whose advantages of education in his art have been unu- 
sually generous, is extremely happy in many of his lighter efforts 
with the brush. He can seize and fix essentials by means of a 
few rapid and facile strokes. He has immense elan. His know- 
ledge is at his fingers' ends. During the recent trip of the Tile 
Club on a canal-boat to Lake Champlain, he sketched the negro 
waiter-boy of the party with notable quickness and power ; and, 
on the return of the Club, this work was received with enthusiasm 
by their friends, and exhibited with pride by themselves. The 



tawny waiter stood holding a tray, full of the subdued but joyous 
spirit of his race and class, and appealingly and merrily character- 
istic in costume, in facial expression, and in pose. Similar excel- 
lences are manifest in the present figure of the boy smoking a 
cigar — ' Impudence,' as he terms it — and, if the motive of the 
man's head opposite is more serious, the recognition of its unde- 
finable naturalness and its speaking expressiveness is certainly not 
less sure or easy. ' Impudence ' is the property of Mr. Ingalls, 
proprietor of " The Studio," a well-known artists' resort in Sixth 
Avenue. 

On Mr. Lawson Valentine's farm, near Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
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just behind West Point, Mr. Winslow Homer made all the charm- 
ing sketches of sheep and shepherdesses which brought him great 
praise at the American Water-Colour Society's exhibition of 1879 5 
and almost everything that he has shown to the public as a result 
of his professional efforts has been drawn directly from Nature, 
and under the impression made by it upon his mind at the time 
when he committed it to paper or to canvas. No painter in this 
country, probably, has a profounder respect for such out-door 
work, a more lively apprehension of its value, or a sincerer and 
more serious aversion to manufactured and conventional studio- 
pictures. He paints what he has seen ; he tells what he has felt ; 
he records what he knows. Now, a painter who begins and fin- 
ishes in-doors a figure of a man, woman, or child, that is out- 
doors, misses a hundred little facts, the absence of which is sure 
to convict him of his offence against truth —a hundred little acci- 



dental effects of sunshine and shadow that can be reproduced only 
in the immediate presence of Nature. No matter how carefully 
drawn the figure may be, nor how admirably composed the com- 
position may be, nor how exquisite the sentiment, nor how bril- 
liant and harmonious the colour-scheme, the picture cannot be 
true unless it has been executed, in part, at least, under the all- 
embracing sky. One of the chief causes of the failure of some 
of our finest executants with the brush is their ignorance or ne- 
glect of this essential condition. It is so in Europe as well as in 
America ; in Paris as well as in New York. Of Bouguereau, for 
instance, Mr. Homer says : " I wouldn't go across the street to 
see a Bouguereau. His pictures look false ; he does not get the 
truth of that which he wishes to represent ; his light is not out- 
door light ; his works are waxy and artificial. They are extremely 
near being frauds." Yet, Mr. Homer is the last man in the world 




Study, by W. M. Chase. 



to be blind to what are really excellences in a painter like Bou- 
guereau. 

He believes, however, that the most complete pictures are not 
founded upon out-door studies. " The great compositions of the 
old masters,'* he says, *' were almost all interiors. You can't 
control the thing out-doors." Yet he admits that it is possible, 
sometimes, to find a picture — a complete one — out-doors ; to meet 
with a combination of facts so happy that a sketch of it would 
deserve to be called a picture — a rare case, of course, but not an 
impossible one. His * Adirondack Camp-Fire ' is almost an ex- 
ample in point. He painted it out-doors ; but the large tree on 
the left, the line of which answers to the line of one of the poles 
of the tent, is not in the original scene. He found it elsewhere, 
built a fire in front of it, observed the effect, and transferred it 
to the canvas. With this exception, the composition is a gene- 
ral transcript of the surroundings of a fire lighted one night 
while he was camping in the Adirondacks. " I prefer every time," 



he says, " a picture composed and painted out-doors. The thing 
is done without your knowing it. Very much of the work now 
done in studios should be done in the open air. This making 
studies and then taking them home to use them is only half right. 
You get composition, but you lose freshness ; you miss the subtle 
and, to the artist, the finer characteristics of the scene itself. I 
tell you it is impossible to paint an out-door figure in studio-light 
with any degree of certainty. Out-doors you have the sky over- 
head giving one light ; then the reflected light from whatever re- 
flects ; then the direct light of the sun : so that, in the blending 
and suffusing of these several luminations, there is no such thing 
as a line to be seen anywhere. I can tell in a second if an out- 
door picture with figures has been painted in a studio. When 
there is any sunlight in it, the shadows are not sharp enough ; and, 
when it is an overcast day, the shadows are too positive. Yet you 
see these faults constantly in pictures in the exhibitions, and you 
know that they are bad. Nor can they be avoided when such 
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work is done in-doors. By the nature of the case the light in a 
studio must be emphasised at some point or part of the figure ; 
the very fact that there are walls around the painter which shut 
out the sky shows this. I couldn't even copy in a studio a pic- 
ture made out-doors ; I shouldn't know where the colours came 
from, nor how to reproduce them. I couldn't possibly do it. Yet 
an attempted copy might be more satisfactory to the public, be- 
cause more like a made picture." 

It is their lack of truth, their palpable falseness, that makes so 
many pictures displeasing, and so many artists lingering on the 
hither side of one's respect. Mr. Winslow Homer's words in this 
connection, brave, admirable, and stimulating as they are, consti- 
tute an excellent text for many of his comrades to wear in their 
phylacteries. There is wisdom in them and fortune too, if they be 
but read and inwardly digested. Go direct to Nature, and then 
tell what you see. Don't lie about her, don't misrepresent her. 



don't suppose that you can improve her. Your farthest industry 
and your most rapturous flights must end in failure and in loss, if 
they take you outside of her domain : 

'' Summer's joys are spoiled by use, 
And the enjoying of the spring 
Fades as does its blossoming,'' 

when an artist comes home from the country, and sits down to 
manufacture pictures. "Beauty is truth, truth beauty." In some 
such fashion as this would Mr. Homer address an aspiring young 
pupil who came to him for advice. For one, the writer is disposed 
to admire the emphasis that he lays upon the matter of out-door 
painting ; especially so in these days of imported Paris and Munich 
styles, when men's schools dispute the claims of Nature's school — 
when defty, dextrous, dashy, artificial effects are the rage in so 
many studios, and when the last thing most young artists think of 
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Sketch, by Winslow Home?'. 



is to sit meekly and long at the feet of Nature, that they may learn 
of her. A distinguished and notorious British statesman, novelist, 
and man of the world, once publicly announced that the imagina- 
tive faculty is the especial attribute of English Art. " Yes," replied 
a distinguished and notorious British journal, " if to create images 
entirely unlike yet dimly suggestive of things in this world is evi- 
dence of imagination, the various Royal Academicians must be 
richly endowed with the gift." For once in its life, the Saturday 
Review was too much for Lord Beaconsfield. Yet his statement 
is of a piece with scores of absurdities that for inscrutable reasons 
he sees fit to toss off annually at the dinner of the Royal Academy 
in London. 

Of course, in this plea for Nature, one is urging the claims of 
sincerity, honesty, truth, upon painters who, proposing to repre- 
sent natural scenes as these really exist, do nothing of the sort. 
In the case of certain specialists in Art — men like Hamon, for ex- 



ample, or like our own Whistler — whose aim is altogether different, 
criticism, to be just and intelligent, must have respect to that aim. 
The sketch which we have photo-engraved for the Art Jour7ial 
is as sweet and winning as anything Edouard Frere ever put his 
mark upon, while it has none of that weakness of touch which is 
sometimes to be regretted in the pictures of the great Frenchman. 
These 7iaive, fresh, wholesome farmers' lasses, walking on Ameri- 
can soil, and in American costume, thinking their own thoughts, 
and pensive in the presence of the dawning possibilities of the 
most interesting days of girlhood — are they not a poem in char- 
coal.'* In truth they are themselves sufficient to justify an at- 
tempt at reproducing a series of American " sketches and studies," 
not merely because in some respects they are more valuable than 
many finished pictures — fuller in spiritual significance, ampler in 
suggestions of the true beauty of girlhood ; but also because in 
the highest sense they are characteristic of the artist himself. In 
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Sketch, by Winslow Houier. 



this and other sketches made during the last few weeks, Mr. 
Homer has done more, it seems to us, in revealing and bestowing 
the real wealth of his artistic possessions, than in scores of what 



would be called his " important " works. Mr. Peter Moran's ani- 
mal subjects are always excellent. In this study the farm lad and 
horses drawn against a brilliant sunset are very effective. 




Stmseiy by Peter Moran. 



